BOSWELL S LIFE OF JOHNSON
two quarto volumes he later describes. Hawkins also saw these
volumes and slipped one of them into his pocket, excusing himself
on the grounds that he meant to keep it out of the hands of
George Steevens who, if he found it, would 'make an ill use of it'.
Johnson was extremely angry when he discovered what Hawkins
had done and said to him - as he said to Boswell - that he would
'probably have run mad' if he had missed the book and not known
who had it.
10.  'Deeper, deeper!' Johnson cried out to Cruikshank when
the surgeon scarified his leg with what the patient considered ex-
cessive timidity. 'I will abide the consequence: You are afraid of
your reputation, but that is nothing to me.' Eventually he de-
termined to take the treatment into his own hands. He asked Frank
and Mrs Desmoulins to bring him a case from which he selected
a lancet and conveyed it beneath the bedclothes. They begged him
not to injure himself and there seems to have been a struggle in
which, according to William Windham's account, Johnson grew
Very outrageous, so as to call Frank scoundrel and threaten Des-
moulins that he would stab him'. Eventually they managed to get
him to agree that he would not do anything rash. 'But under the
bedclothes/ John Hawkins recorded, having interviewed Frank
about it, 'they saw his hand move. Upon this they turned down
the clothes, and saw a great effusion of blood, which soon
stopped .,. Soon after he got a pair of scissors that lay in a
drawer by him, and plunged them deep in the calf of each leg...
Immediately they sent for Mr Cruikshank, and the apothecary,
and they, or one of them, dressed his wounds.5
11.  Barber died in Stafford Infirmary in 1801. A man who met
him towards the end of his life said that the once handsome young
man, 'eminent for his success among girls', had now lost all his
teeth, was 'aged and infirm* with his 'cloaths the worse for wear'.
*He spends his time in fishing and cultivating a few potatoes *..
He laments that he has lost the countenance and table of Miss
S[ewar]d ,.. and many other respectable good friends, through his
own imprudence and low connexions ... Mr Barber appears
modest and humble, but to have associated with company superior
to his rank in life.'
He had, with the help of his English wife, Betsy, kept a school
for a time; and after his death Betsy ran a school of her own at
Lichfield. But it appears not to have been a great success, as she
was obliged to sell both a miniature of Johnson which he had
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